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In the last four issues of BOYS’ LIFE, articles on heliotechnology, 
advanced rocketry, a technical discussion of space travel advances 
written by a 15 year old aspiring scientist, and a report on the 
home construction of a million electron-volt cyclotron by an 18 
year old reader, suggest the things that interest Boy Scouts today 
in their magazine. 


The scientists of our country will be recruited from among these 
boys because science is already second nature to them. But if 
we’re not to lose them, they must be guided, directed, encouraged 
as they grow older. 
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rected toward making scientists out of boys already so inclined? 
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Editorial 


The Technical Literature 
of Public Relations: 


An Ambivalent Point of View 


@ One observation that may surely be made about 
the technical literature of public relations is that not 
much of it exists. This is to be deplored. Of that 
which does exist, some is considered to be first rate; 
some is not. This judgment depends, of course, on 
who is doing the judging. 

The doctor, interested in a certain field, may read 
in his professional journals about the latest experi- 
ments and tests. The certified public accountant has 
access to much literature, ranging from analyses of 
Internal Revenue Service rulings to theoretical dis- 
cussions of auditing standards. The architect can turn 
to more than one publication to find relevant ob- 
servations on new design patterns. The teacher may 
find solace in a dozen magazines. 

This is not so in the field of public relations. Per- 
haps there are three or four publications that are spe- 
cifically concerned with the practice, though one must 
stretch imagination a bit to go that far. Why is this? 

Some skeptics might argue that public relations 
people are not “real”; that “public relations” is a 
phrase that has no meaning, or too many meanings. 
The public relations man, it is sometimes said, is a 
publicity man, a promoter, a press agent, a hack 
writer, a handyman around the shop, a fellow who 
has “contacts,” or someone who can occasionally 
pose as an “advisor.” 

Consequently, why should one suppose that “pub- 
lic relations” should have a literature of its own? 

This is a rather absurd question, but then one may 
not abolish absurdity by denouncing it. 

Back to technical literature. The fact that public 
relations people are not universally admired is no ex- 
cuse for a lack of the basic literature which most 
professional forms of activity can display, and on 
which, to some extent at least, professional status 
must depend. 

Take three areas in which public relations people 
are deeply involved: attitude research; the graphic 
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arts; stockholder relations. There are others, of 
course, but take these three. How many articles or 
books or studies in such areas have been produced 
lately by public relations people? The answer seems 
to be: not many. 

And yet, returning to ambivalence, the situation 
is far from hopeless. Those who are inclined to de- 
spair may reflect upon the fact that the public rela- 
tions craft (profession, business, practice, art—check 
one) is certainly not more than thirty or forty years 
old, perhaps even younger. Compared to this fledg- 
ling, such arts as the law and medicine are antique. 
Small wonder that they have accumulated a body of 
literature. 

This fact, however, does not relieve us from the 
obligation of building a body of professional litera- 
ture. Some of this will presumably come from the 
universities and colleges, especially as their work in 
public relations becomes more mature. But a good 
deal of the literature needed should come directly 
from the practitioners. 

What we do not especially need is the kind of 
“success story” which tells how the XYZ Society 
staged a terribly successful parade through “careful 
planning.” Nor do we need speeches in which the 
speaker gravely states that management today has 
responsibilities to society. We particularly do not 
need material which establishes the fact (for about 
the millionth time) that public relations is “very im- 
portant.” 

We do need: case studies which are objective and 
impartial—including failures as well as successes; 
material about new research techniques and the ap- 
plication of those techniques to problems; investi- 
gations into the developing relationships between tra- 
ditional management functions and public relations 
functions; reports on the many studies being made in 
the universities (largely in the social sciences) which 
are of importance to public relations people. 

There is more—much more—that we need if we 
are to build a body of professional literature. 

The point here is not to describe pretentiously 
what this professional literature ought to be, but to 
make the point that we had better get at the job. @ 
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Sc me > of your 
stockholders 


“Isn't that always true? People who 
some day will have an intense in- 
terest in your company may not be 
in the market at all, today. 

‘But a continuing corporate rela- 
tions program aimed at key financial 


by HENRY F. REUTER 
President 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 1.2 ders gets to the men who are 


always interested . . . and to whom the others will be 
applying for advice and recommendations. 


“‘Finance is the company president’s Number One 
responsibility. His is the task of making clear the com- 
pany’s progress and future expectations . . . its record 
of accomplishments . . . its ability to seize and exploit 
new opportunities. Nothing he does for the company 
is more important than creating this climate of aware- 
ness... So that the company is fully known and fully 


appreciated by the men whose judgments establish the 
company’s reputation. 


“A corporate relations advertising program works 
toward tangible results . . . as concrete as the move- 
ment of products. Corporate relations advertising, 
among other things, moves money. And money is the 
raw material from which management manufactures 
progress and profits.” 


* * * * * 


Barron’s moves the minds that mind the money. In repeated 
studies Investment Bankers and Financial Analysts, for example, 
have declared an overwhelming preference for Barron's among 
financial publications. Barron's reliability, its comprehensiveness 
and its timeliness make it a prime information source for the 
men others look to for information. Your advertising in Barron's 
is entry to a tremendous sphere of opinion-molding influence. 


where advertising, too, is read for profit! 
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THE GREAT CHARITY DEBATE 


Two Points of View, both involving Public Relations 
concepts, clash in the Campaign for the “Charity Dollar" 


By Robert Riche 


@ By the end of 1958, voluntary 
health and welfare organizations in 
the United States, using the public re- 
lations skills at their command, will 
have collected upward of $6 billion 


from business firms and private indi- . 


viduals. Despite the high motives of 
the vast majority of the fund-raising 
organizations, some of their efforts in- 
evitably will be aimed at questioning 
the activities and practices of other 
philanthropies. 

The battle shaping up might be 
termed “The Battle for Your Charity 
Dollar,” and it revolves around a con- 
troversy between two basic concepts 
of fund-raising; namely, whether (a) 
charity fund raising should be a once- 
a-year package deal, with many or- 
ganizations participating in a giant 
“one-shot” appeal, or (b) whether 
certain voluntary national health agen- 
cies should maintain independence 
from other drives so as to be better 
able to intensify their attacks on dread 
diseases. 

No public relations man can escape 
the questions; in fact, most corporate 
public relations men are usually in- 
volved in the problem. 

It should be understood that both 
sides are in favor of the long estab- 
lished “Community Chest” type of 


@ RoBERT RICHE is a free-lance 
writer for business organizations 
and public relations agencies. He 
is a former newspaper reporter 
and a former copy chief at a New 
York public relations agency. @ 
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fund drive on the local level. Pro- 
ponents of the “one-shot” type of 
drive, however, want to include the 
local Community Chest needs into a 
package along with the needs of many 
other organizations, some of which in- 
sist that they should be independent of 
local drives. 

There are various names for the 
“one-shot” drives. In some cities they 
are called United Funds; in others, 
Federated Drives. In some areas they 
are even referred to as Community 
Chest Drives, although in a strict sense 
of the definition they are much more 
than what are thought of as Commu- 
nity Chest Drives. 


The battle rages 


The battle between the United Fund 
organizations and the independent- 
minded national health agencies has 
already raised enough heat to singe 
more than one community. 

The controversy is of particular in- 
terest to industrial and business firms. 
Called upon increasingly to help bear 
the burden of welfare and health needs 
by allowing “in-plant” solicitations of 
employees, management finds itself in 
the uncomfortable position of risking 
censure no matter what it does. As 
opposite sides in the fund-raising con- 
troversy square off, it becomes almost 
impossible to please everyone. Yet, to 
steer clear of all solicitations is to lay 
the company open to sharp criticism 
for shirking its responsibilities to the 
community. 

Ironically, industry was one of the 
biggest causes of the problem. The 
United Fund movement is new, dating 


back to 1949. After World War II the 
national voluntary health agencies 
began spearheading attacks on dis- 
eases. Also, many local agencies began 
rushing independently to the public in 
a deluge of fund campaigns. Commu- 
nity needs for hospitals, churches, 
schools, brought another flood of capi- 
tal fund campaigns. Colleges and uni- 
versities entered the voluntary fund- 
raising field as never before. The effect 
of all this on industry was tremendous. 
As one executive put it: “We were be- 
sieged by a host of organizations ask- 
ing for contributions and wanting to 
conduct campaigns in our plant. We 
had almost come to expect drum and 
tambourine meetings in our machine 
shops when we finally decided that it 
was time to substitute planning for 
chaos.” 

Henry Ford II conducted a survey 
in the Ford plants and was told that 
every time a collection was taken in a 
plant it cost the company about $40,- 
000 in lost time. 

It was this type of thinking that led 
to the first community-wide United 
Fund in Detroit. 


The first United Fund 


Headed by Frank R. Pierce, presi- 
dent of Dearborn Motors, Inc., the 
Detroit “Torch Drive” got under way 
in 1949. Along with business leaders, 
union officials endorsed the United 
Fund plan. 

Thus, with top organizational 
brains behind it, with Hollywood 
movie actors and actresses helping to 
promote it, Life, Newsweek and The 
Saturday Evening Post all carried 
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stories on the Drive. The upshot was 
that more than 80 per cent of the 
families in the Wayne County area 
contributed to the Drive, which suc- 
ceeded in reaching 108 per cent of its 
quota. 

The following year, four other cities 
adopted federated drives. They were 
Philadelphia, Flint, Kansas City, and 
Houston. By 1957, more than 1,000 
cities had United Fund Drives. 

Ray R. Eppert, recently elected 
president of the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, speaking before the Biennial Na- 
tional Conference of the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of Amer- 
ica last February, said: “It would be 
extremely difficult if not impossible to 
point to any other movement which 
has risen so rapidly from a ripple to 
the crest of success.” 

With the exception of the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, the national 
voluntary health agencies participated 
in some of the drives at first. If they 
were reluctant, they were at least will- 
ing to go along. 

Rumblings of dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, were heard early, and by 1952, 
the national bodies of the Red Cross, 
the American Heart Association, and 
the American Cancer Society were 
urging local chapters to maintain in- 
dependence from United Funds. 

In 1955, Cancer and Heart adopted 
a firmer policy—that no further entry 
into a community-wide fund raising 
federation could be made by local 
affiliates or chapters. Last November, 
the Cancer Society made the break. 
Following its annual conference in 
New York, it announced that all ACS 
chapters must remove themselves 
from United Funds by 1960. It was a 
major public relations move. 


Sharp reaction 


The reaction of delegates to the na- 
tional conference of the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of Amer- 
ica was bitter. Speaker Eppert said: 
“The Cancer Society has ordered its 
chapters to withdraw from federation 
by 1960 or their charters will be can- 
celled . . . Where Cancer is included 
this year, we will be providing the So- 
ciety money to fight federation and to 
strengthen their position prior to their 
withdrawal and attack in 1960. It is 


well to consider this when analyzing 
your local situation.” 

Granted the early successes of the 
United Fund, why have Polio, Heart, 
and Cancer all taken a strong stand on 
Independence? Many reasons are 
given, but the one that recurs most fre- 
quently is simply that the agencies feel 
they can raise more money—and thus 
spearhead more effective struggles 
against diseases—by going the fund- 
raising road independently. Undoubt- 
edly, a great impetus to this theory 
has been the success of the Polio 
Foundation. 


The basic disagreement 


According to the Heart Associa- 
tion, its affiliates participating in fed- 
erated funds during the 1956 cam- 
paign show an over-all median per 
capita contribution rate of 6.6¢. A 
study of reports from its affiliates con- 
ducting independent campaigns re- 
veals a median per capita rate of 
13.9¢. 

The American Cancer Society re- 
ports that as of 1956 its gain in funds 
had increased 58 per cent since 1950, 
while 68 of its chapters in federated 
drives with records back to 1950 had 
increased only 18 per cent. 

These figures do not impress 
spokesmen for the United Community 
Funds and Councils. Their figures in- 
dicate that the average United Fund 
raises about 19 per cent more in its 
first campaign than all participating 
agencies raised the previous year in 
separate Campaigns. 

The United Fund people point to 
the experience of the Heart Associa- 
tion in New Orleans. After it had 
turned down $93,000 from the New 
Orleans United Fund in 1957, it 
raised on its own only $50,000 out of 
which campaign expenses had to be 
paid. 

What do all these figures mean? Are 
they really contradictory, and if so, 
whom is one to believe? 


Both sides convinced 


The important fact that one can 
seize upon in this controversy is that, 
regardless of figures, the independent- 
minded national voluntary health 
agencies think they can raise more 
money on their own; the United Fund 


people think that they can raise more 
money for the other agencies with 
Federation. This is at the heart of the 
disagreement between the two groups. 
Both groups are equally sincere and 
dedicated. Spokesmen for both sides 
claim that the last thing they want is 
an open cat-and-dog fight. 

Despite a stated willingness to get 
along, however, other indications are 
that there will be sharp battles, and 
many persons will be drawn in from 
outside. Thus, the question arises: Is 
there no possibility of a compromise 
of some kind? Before looking into the 
answer to that question, perhaps it 
will be valuable to look again at the 
arguments of both sides. 

1. The United Fund states that it is 
a grass roots movement initiated by 
the American people who are tired of 
being “campaigned to death” by a 
multiplicity of causes. 

All these drives mean some an- 
noyance to individuals, as well as to 
local plant managements. Public-spir- 
ited people are called upon to devote 
their energy to fund-raising of one 
kind or another. The successes of the 
United Fund Drives in many areas, 
spokesmen say, prove that they an- 
swer a genuine public need. 

In reaction to this grass roots mood, 
the United Fund adds, several of the 
voluntary health organizations are de- 
manding that their affiliates withdraw 
from United Fund Drives against the 
will of the local people. The United 
Fund cites examples of struggles be- 
tween local affiliates who want to re- 
main within federation and the na- 
tional bodies of the Polio Foundation, 
Red Cross, Cancer Society and Heart 
Association. 

The Independents reply to all of 
this by insisting that there is no grass 
roots revolt of the people. On the con- 
trary, as in Detroit, they say that the 
United Fund concept is the brain- 
child of community leaders who first 
set up federated drives for their own 
convenience, then declare that they 
are the result of grass roots sentiments. 
The Independents cite examples where 
grass roots sentiment, far from sup- 
porting the federated concept, would 
seem to support the concept of inde- 
pendent agencies. In Buffalo, for in- 

Continued on Following Page 
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Mr. Riche 


stance, the American Heart Associa- 
tion withdrew from the United Fund, 
and raised $148,600 on its own. The 
year before, within federation, it 
raised only $54,500. 

Finally, the Independents insist 
there is nothing “undemocratic” about 
the order calling for withdrawal of 
local affiliates from United Fund 


Drives. Policy decisions of the na- 
tional organizations are decided at an- 


nual meetings by delegates from all 
over the country. 

Taking the offense, the Independ- 
ents have some charges of their own 
in connection with dictatorial meth- 
ods. For one thing, the Independents 
cite examples where pressure has been 
brought to bear on local chapters of 
the national voluntary health agencies 
when they have resisted joining local 
United Fund Drives. They cite cases 
of “collusion” between industry and 
United Fund people to exclude the In- 
dependents from in-plant solicitations. 

2. The United Fund charges that 
the Independents «are taking a narrow 
view towards community health and 
welfare needs. The Independents are 
so wrapped up in their own causes, 
the argument goes, that they forget 
that the community has need of other 
services too. 

The United Fund people point to 
other national organizations that have 
prospered within federation. For ex- 
ample, the Salvation Army and the 
Boy Scouts. Furthermore, it is pointed 
out that United Funds raised more 
than half of the Red Cross’s $95 mil- 
lion quota last year. In some areas the 
Red Cross is in federation, and in 
some areas it is out. 

The Independents reply in three 
parts: Firstly, the needs of the Boy 
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Scouts and Salvation Army remain 
fairly constant in relation to the com- 
munity, whereas the attack on dread 
diseases intensifies each year with the 
growth of greater public concern. The 
comparisons, therefore, are not valid. 

Secondly, in regard to the Red 
Cross, in areas where quotas are not 
met through United Fund campaigns, 
the local United Fund units allow the 
Red Cross chapters to conduct inde- 
pendent campaigns to make up the 
difference, a right not given to the 
other national voluntary health or- 
ganizations. 

Thirdly, in regard to narrowness of 
view, the Independents reply that they 
are not unconcerned with the needs of 
communities on the local level. In 
fact, they agree that local health and 
welfare needs may best be met through 
federated drives. But, they add, a na- 
tional campaign against any one of 
many diseases cannot be expanded 
successfully with the funds that are 
available from United Drives. 


3. The United Fund points out that 
it protects the community from un- 
deserving charitable organizations. 

In reply to this point the Independ- 
ents are outspoken. The greatest 
danger of the United Funds, the In- 
dependents say, is that the “deper- 
sonalization” of giving is weakening 
the incentive to give at all. 

The Independents quote from a 
speech given by an executive at a re- 
cent conference of the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils. Address- 
ing his remarks particularly to indus- 
try leaders, the executive blamed them 
for accepting “the protective shield of 
United Fund.” He concluded by say- 
ing: 

“If we were to carry this progres- 
sion of unification to its ultimate 
manifestation, we would end up by 
concentrating the collection of philan- 
thropic funds of all sorts in the Fed- 
eral Government through some form 
of federal tax.” 

4. The United Fund points out that 
in federation there is an equitable dis- 
tribution of funds. The budgets of the 
national organizations, on the other 
hand, bear little resemblance to actual 
needs, they charge. For example, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis raises 15 times as much as the 


National Association for Mental 
Health, although the incidence of 
mental illness throughout the country 
is incomparably greater than that of 
polio. 

The Independents reply that the 
lack of funds going to the National 
Association for Mental Health is proof 
of why the national voluntary health 
organizations must function outside of 
the United Funds. The National Asso- 
tion for Mental Health has not begun 
to get the program off the ground, 
because it remains within the United 
Funds, the Independents charge. 

5. What the independent-minded 
national health agencies are after 
really, charge the United Fund peo- 
ple, is glory and the building of Em- 
pires. The prestige the March of 
Dimes has been accorded due to the 
discovery of the Salk vaccine has 
opened up the horizon for a full-scale 
“race for glory” on the part of the 
other competing national voluntary 
health agencies. Furthermore, they 
add, now that the Salk vaccine has 
been found, why doesn’t the March 
of Dimes go out of business? 

The Independents reply that their 
business is to put themselves out of 
business. Although it is true that the 
Polio Foundation has not put itself 
out of business with the discovery of 
the Salk vaccine, it is pointed out that 
the organization devotes more of its 
funds to direct care of the sick than 
any other agency. 


Final argument 


As a final argument in defense of 
going the fund-raising road alone, the 
Independents point to the importance 
of their educational campaigns which 
must, of necessity, “get lost” in a fed- 
erated drive. During its fund-raising 
drives, the Cancer Society publicizes 
the seven danger signals that cancer 
gives as it grows. The Society claims 
that prompt treatment of cancer in its 
early stages could save an average of 
225,000 lives a year. According to a 
booklet distributed by the ACS to its 
members, however, wherever the So- 
ciety has participated in federation 
“with some 50 other agencies, the all- 
important cancer story is too often 
lost.” 

Continued on Page 8 
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(How to keep getting your share ) 


Some reliable authorities have figured that in each 
of the last 20 years the U. S. consumer has spent 
at least 92 cents out of every dollar of income. 
(Except in World War II.) 


Of course, there have been seasonal variations 
—and variations by parts of the country, but 
even in the first quarter of 1958, for instance, 
U. S. consumers as a whole spent just as much of 
their income as they did in 1957. 


We point out this heartening fact in support of 
a recent statement by James M. Dawson, Vice- 
President and Economist of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, “‘History does teach that con- 
sumers will spend their incomes for something, 
somewhere.” 


THE ROLE OF ADVERTISING 


One of the most effective forces for encouraging 


and increasing the consumer’s historical, if some- 
times latent desire to buy is advertising. 


And advertising is at its most effective when 
it’s in magazines. Magazine advertising shows 
your product at its best. In surroundings of au- 
thority and taste, it shows to prospects personally, 
privately—and at their own pace—exactly what 
benefits your products can bring them. 


All this, advertising does for only a fraction of 
a cent a call. 


TO GET YOUR SHARE 


Advertising is not a panacea. But enough advertis- 
ing consistently and wisely placed is one important 
step a manufacturer can take to assure himself 
of getting his share of what the consumer spends. 


Are you giving your product the advertising sup- 
port it deserves in today’s $423 billion economy? 


Advertising—today’s vital salesman 


TIME INC., PUBLISHER OF LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, HOUSE & HOME, INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS OF TIME AND LIFE 
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the P. R. man 
who went fishing 


Not too long ago, chap we 
know (p.r. executive) went 
fishing. Stayed at famous 
resort hotel. Noticed group 
of men off in lobby corner. 
Investigated. They were 
reading the business and 
financial news as it came over 
the Dow-Jones news service. 
Much impressed with strong 
appeal news had for hotel 
guests. Thought to himself: 
Nothing more interesting 
than news. Why not install 
Dow-Jones news service in 
our p.r. department? Feed 
useful news items to other 
men in organization. Use it 
to spot public relations op- 
portunities. 


After vacation, returned to 
city. Checked Dow-Jones. 
Learned idea was even bet- 
ter than first thought. Sur- 
prised at low cost. Had serv- 
ice installed. Worked out 
great. Colleagues think this 
guy really onshis toes. 


Moral: Pays to go fishing 
... especially to catch idea 
that benefits you and your 
management. For instance, 
like Dow-Jones. Prompt in- 
formation available. Call 


sales office. Now. ¥ 


DOW-JONES 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
New York 4 Cleveland 15 
1540 Market St. 711 W. Monroe St. 

San Francisco 19 Chicago 6 
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Possibility for harmony? 


In the face of all this difference of 
opinion, is it still impossible to work 
out any kind of compromise? 

Although on the national level com- 
promise probably will be unlikely in 
the near future, there are very real 
opportunities for harmony on _ the 
local level. As a matter of fact, in 
some areas compromises have already 
been made. 

Interestingly enough, as in the for- 
mation of the original United Funds, 
industry and labor have again begun 
to come up with the new solutions. 
Accepting the principle of a United 
Fund on the local level, and the right 
of the national voluntary health agen- 
cies to maintain their independence, 
companies in some areas have set up 
compromise federated in-plant solici- 
tation plans allowing the employees to 
designate the charities of their choice. 


| That is, although there is only one, or 


at most two, drives a year, the em- 
ployee is allowed to designate on a 
pledge card the amount of his contri- 
bution that he wishes to allocate to 
each charity. In cities where a United 
Fund exists, the United Fund is in- 
cluded as one of the participating 
charities. 


Results excellent 


The results of such drives wherever 
conducted have been good. The Pratt 
& Whitney Company of Hartford, one 
of the pioneers in the compromise 
plan, reported: “Results in money 
paid to the various benefitting agen- 
cies has more than tripled in the first 
two years under this new program.” 
Also reporting excellent results with 
similar plans are the Bulova Watch 
Company, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and the New 
York Naval Shipyard. 


The most heartening result of all, 
however, is that spokesmen for the 
United Fund concept and the majority 
of the independent national health 
agencies are not hostile to the plan. 

“It does show a healthy willingness 
to co-operate,” a spokesman at the 
United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America stated. “Will they 
stick with it, though?” 

“We are definitely in favor of this 
kind of solution,” a spokesman for the 
American Cancer Society said. 

Yet, one ripple in the harmony of 
interests has already occurred. The 
Polio Foundation, which originally 
participated in several of these fed- 
erated in-plant drives, recently an- 
nounced that on principle it would no 
longer continue to do so. 


Charity in the real sense 


In any event, there are other evi- 
dences that compromise in a general 
way is possible between the pro- 
ponents of the federated view and the 
independent view. For instance, a 
large New York advertising firm has 
had at one time as many as 19 people 
working voluntarily for the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America. Yet, the chairman of the 
board of the same ad firm is also chair- 
man of the board of one of the largest 
of the independent national voluntary 
health organizations. 

On a less spectacular level, a re- 
cent letter from the Philadelphia divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society 
to the national office bears out the 
same harmonious point of view. It 
says: “As you know, while we with- 
drew from federation two years ago, 
we have enjoyed rather good relation- 
ships, not only with the United Fund 
Board and staff, but with media peo- 
ple as well . . . This, you will recall, is 
the City of Brotherly Love!” @ 


‘, . . The events of the coming year will not be shaped by the deliberate 


acts of statesmen, but by the hidden currents, flowing continually beneath the 
surface of political history, of which no one can predict the outcome. In one 
way only can we influence these hidden currents—by setting in motion those 
forces of instruction and imagination which change opinion. The assertion of 
truth, the unveiling of illusion, the dissipation of hate, the enlargement and 
instruction of men’s hearts and minds, must be the means." 


John Maynard Keynes, THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1920, pp. 296-297 
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LIKE TOPSY, WE “JUST GROWED” 


The Case History of a Public Relations Counselor 


By William H. Baldwin 


@ In evaluating present-day public 
relations counseling and its future pro- 
jection it is well to remember that it 
began in a Silurian age when formal 
education in journalism was in its in- 
fancy, public attitudes were measured 
in terms of wishful thinking, and coun- 
seling, as an aid to management, was 
virtually unknown, let alone taught. 
Yet the evolutionary span is such that 
a few of the early birds are still in 
active practice. Their case histories 
can contribute to an understanding of 
public relation’s first probing roots; 
and at least some of them can correct 
two popular impressions: That press 
agentry provided the common parent- 
age for today’s public relations opera- 
tions, and that press clippings provide 
the basic measurement of achievement 
in those operations. 

One such case history started when 
the late Oswald Garrison Villard, then 
owner of the old New York Evening 
Post, offered me a job to start after 
graduation from college. I was a junior 
at Harvard and was completing the 
undergraduate course that June. As I 
wanted to graduate with my class 


@ A grandson of Samuel Bowles, 
Civil War editor of the SPRING- 
FIELD REPUBLICAN, Mr. Baldwin 
had his newspaper training on the 
old N. Y. EVENING Post. He was 
a Press Censor, USNRF, during 
World War I; served an appren- 
ticeship in public relations under 
Thomas F. Woodlock, and estab- 
lished his own office in 1926. This 
has operated as Baldwin & Mer- 
mey since 1942 @ 


(1913), the question arose as to what 
to do with the intervening year. My 
advisers unanimously agreed that any- 
one who had been educated in New 
England and was headed for a New 
York newspaper had best learn that 
there was more to the United States 
than the Eastern Seaboard. 


A cure for parochialism 


Charles McCarthy, who was no 
ventriloquist’s stooge, had just written 
“The Wisconsin Idea” which was 
focussing attention on the university in 
Madison. So I went there with the 
privilege of taking graduate as well as 
under-graduate courses. It was a stim- 
ulating experience. Returning to Har- 
vard for Commencement in June, 
1913, I brought an indelible lesson. 
Many of the friends I made at Madi- 
son had “come East” to attend a uni- 
versity that I had first thought of as 
being in the tomahawk country! Al- 
though many years passed before I 
saw the Pacific, the Madison experi- 
ence certainly broke through the cur- 
tain of Eastern parochialism. 

Then came an unexpected chance 
for a year abroad. Introductions made 
England more than a surface for tour- 
ism, and letters from Mr. Villard to 
liberal political leaders in Germany 
led to impressions in depth. Undoubt- 
edly this experience abroad laid the 
foundation for my later concern for 
tariff and world trade situations. 


Importance of ‘‘ward work’”’ 


Back in New York in June, 1914, I 
was advised by Mr. Villard that he 
wanted me to start in the circulation 
department of The Nation (which he 
then also owned) after Labor Day. 


This was a disappointment; to get my 
mind off it I started working “for free” 
for the National Urban League. This 
was to become the first of a variety of 
non-profit activities which have ab- 
sorbed a considerable amount of time 
and a modest amount of personal cash. 
Quite aside from the satisfactions they 
have brought per se, they have given 
me information and contacts which 
have definitely increased my ability to 
serve business clients in many key 
situations. This extra-curricular ac- 
tivity is akin to the ward work of a 
doctor and should be evaluated as 
such when one becomes restive as to 
the time factor. 

For example, forty-plus years as a 
director and sometime officer of the 
National Urban League have devel- 
oped an understanding of what can 
and cannot be done toward the im- 
provement of interracial relations, 
South as well as North, and a know- 
how in making effectively available the 
labor pool represented by some 17,- 
000,000 of our Negro citizens. Thirty- 
five years on the board of Fisk Univer- 
sity in Nashville and fifteen on that 
of the Southern Education Founda- 
tion, based in Atlanta, have created a 
realistic and more hopeful appraisal 
of the Southland than that which one 
gets from reading about Little Rock 
and talking only to “professional” 
whites and Negroes—an understand- 
ing which has a direct bearing on plant 
and consumer market developments 
in that area. Nine years on a local 
school’ board opened a vista into 
prejudices, aspirations, roadblocks 
and action at the so-called grass roots 
level. 

Six years on the board of a State 

Continued on Following Page 
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mental hospital and current service on 
that of the Silver Hill Foundation 
have brought direct contact with a 
serious problem at all levels in our so- 
ciety. Seven years as a director of the 
Foreign Policy Association provide an 
insight not only into world affairs but, 
more importantly, into the quality of 
the public attitudes and responses to 
the impacts of these affairs on our Na- 
tion. The experiences, the channels of 
communication and the friendships 
gained in these and other outside ac- 
tivities help to bring public relations 
thinking down from an ivory tower 
and into the realities of our complex 
life. 


Off the deep end 


Introduction to newspaper work 
was literally off the deep end of the 
dock: Two days after World War I 
broke out in Europe I was made ship- 
news reporter for the Evening Post; 


covering the flood of fugitive tourists” 


became overnight the top local story. 
It led also to follow-up interviews, as, 
for example, with a passenger who 
had been attending a town-planning 
conference. This gave me my first ex- 
posure to what has become an impor- 
tant aspect of corporate community 
relations. In 1917, I enlisted in the 
USNRF and was assigned to the staff 
of Press Censor, New York, handling 
both incoming and outgoing news dis- 
patches. The New York representative 
of George Creel had the adjacent 
office, thus giving us censors an insight 
into the beginnings of formalized gov- 
ernmental propaganda. 


Switch to public relations 


The switch to public relations 
started in 1919 through a three-year 
apprenticeship under the late Thomas 
F. Woodlock at American Interna- 
tional Corporation which then man- 
aged a variety of enterprises including 
Hog Island, New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and G. Amsinck & Com- 
pany. 

It is significant of that early stage in 
“public relations,” that Mr. Woodlock 
never allowed the use of that phrase 
even on folders in our office files. He 
once remarked: “There are times, Bill, 
when the best public relations is si- 
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lence—and very little of that!” He 
didn’t mean to be taken literally, but 
the basic concept has stood me in 
good stead, notably in the early and 
hectic days of the McKesson & Rob- 
bins reorganization when the Federal 
Trustee, whom I served as counsel, 
resisted the temptation to rush into 
print and waited until he could re- 
port, rather than promise, constructive 
developments. 

The A.1.C. experience ended in late 
1922 when I was asked by the trus- 
tees of Fisk University to take over 
the raising of the first million-dollar 
endowment fund for a Negro college 
in the South. Money was obviously 
Fisk’s target, but interpretation of the 
need in terms of improving race re- 
lations was the basic consideration. It 
included changing the famous Fisk 
Jubilee Singers from an itinerant band 
singing in private drawing rooms and 
then “passing the hat,” into a concert 
group charging admission and seeking 
and getting artistic approval from the 
music critics. In the same spirit the 
first Carnegie Hall recital was success- 
fully developed for Roland Hayes, a 
distinguished former student at Fisk. 


Started office in 1926 


After an interesting experience in 
commercial arbitration I decided to 
branch out on my own, and in June, 
1926 I set up shop. During that first 
summer my extra-curricular activities 
proved a great comfort! One of them 
—the Committee of Fourteen of 
which Percy S. Straus was a fellow di- 
rector—led to my being invited to 
head up “advertising and public rela- 
tions” at Macy’s, an offer I finally 
transmuted into retention as outside 
public relations counsel. This arrange- 
ment lasted for six years and paved 
the way for a continuing association 
with retail merchandising. 

Introduction into the Macy picture 
was in terms of the Thanksgiving Day 
parade which had not become rooted 
into New York’s traditions and was 
therefore sensitive to attack. This took 
the form of protests by certain patrio- 
teering groups that the parade was an 
offense against a national and essen- 
tially religious holiday. Preparations 
for the parade had already been 
started. A look at the situation con- 


Mr. Baldwin 


vinced me that, if parade time were 
changed from Thanksgiving Day 
morning when it was in competition 
with church services to the afternoon 
when the competition would be with 
football games, the opposition would 
flatten out. 

This suggestion I made orally to 
Jesse Isidor Straus, the president of 
Macy’s; he rejected it, saying that he 
already had a police permit for the 
forenoon parade and had signed up the 
several hundred participants for that 
time. I thereupon got in touch with 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, then 
president of the New York Council of 
Churches, whom I knew as a fellow 
director of the Brooklyn Urban 
League. He agreed with my analysis 
of the situation. I then called on the 
Police Commissioner who knew “Mr. 
Percy” and me through the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen’s cooperation with his 
Department. He concurred. This time 
I reported more formally to “Mr. 
Jesse,” and he assented. The change 
in time was publicised and the parade 
was held without further protest. My 
“ward work” has proven useful! 


The field broadens 


Meanwhile, clients were added from 
other fields. My academic interest in 
a liberal trade policy became prac- 
tical and exciting when I was retained 
jointly by the Hershey Corporation 
and Coca-Cola Company to mobilize 
public opposition to a proposed “su- 
per-tariff” on refined sugar in 1929-30 
when Congress was writing the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Act. This successful fight 
led to a succession of assignments on 
subsequent phases of the eternal Battle 

Continued on Page 12 
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of the Sugar Bowl, involving hearings 
before Congressional committees, the 
Tariff Commission and other govern- 
mental agencies, and also to a series 
of national campaigns in support of 
extensions of the Trade Agreements 
Act. Initiation and development of a 
public relations program for Inter- 
national Nickel opened up an en- 
tirely different field with emphasis on 
science and technology. Retention by 
the Federal Trustee in the McKesson 
& Robbins reorganization brought 
problems in public hysteria and in re- 
lations with the medical profession. 
The first Crusade for Freedom called 
for other types of thinking. 

Other clients have presented situa- 
tions which may be classified as less 
“special,” but the significant thing is 
that each such situation has its own 
complex of problems and opportuni- 
ties that prevents any easy reaching 
for a stereotyped treatment. And it is 
interesting that the “stunting” asso- 
ciated with press agentry has played a 
very minor role in the development of 
effective programs. 

Each operation has contributed to 
Topsy’s growth both through the in- 
take of information and impressions 
from the clients and their staffs and 
through the responses to the outgo of 
things attempted and achieved in the 
clients’ behalf. It has been a matter‘of 
learning by doing—an educational 
process which cannot terminate short 
of retirement. And an equally impor- 
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tant phase of this education occurs 
within one’s office through the inter- 
play with partner and staff, for this 
has obviously not been a one-man 
show. The synthesis of experiences 
and reactions among such a group 
working toward common goals pro- 
vides the meat and potatoes as well as 
the multi-vitamins essential to growth. 


Creating ‘‘dynamics quotients”’ 


Supplementing this two-way educa- 
tion we pioneered and developed a 
project in attitude appraisal which 
gave us an insight into a unique phase 
of the American democracy. For two 
years we published a monthly, four- 
page newsletter which reported the ac- 
tivities of the non-profit citizen or- 
ganizations concerned with public af- 
fairs. The information thus garnered 
we classified in a master index detail- 
ing the size, age and degree of activity 
of more than 150 key groups with an 
aggregate membership of 74,000,000, 
and a catalog of attitudes listing the 
positions they had taken on important 
issues. From these two files it was easy 
to establish a “dynamics quotient” on 
any issue from academic freedom to 
the wool tariff, which would show the 
impact for or against any given issue, 
and thus set the targets at which to 
direct informational programs. 


‘‘Recorded Portraits”’ 


Now we are experimenting with a 
new approach to the never-ending 
challenge to improve management’s 
communication with the special pub- 
lics it wants to reach. Just as the in- 
terpretation of the “news behind the 
news” has become an important de- 
velopment in reporting in depth, the 
projection of the personalities behind 
top business leadership and its formal 
pronouncements offers a distinct im- 
provement in the public’s appraisal of 
what makes “Big Business” tick. To 
do this we have reached, in association 
with Arnold Michaelis, into the fields 
of entertainment and of the long-play- 
ing records for a tested technique to 
create “Recorded Portraits” of leaders 
in business, industry and organized 
labor. These are in no sense stereo- 
typed interviews with the subjects; 
rather, they are the results of informal, 
unrehearsed conversations with the 


men in their own homes of an evening. 
Mr. Michaelis is adept at drawing out 
and capturing, in their own voices and 
with their natural emphases, the car- 
pet-slipper, homespun quality of his 
subjects as contrasted with the usual 
stiff-shirt platform pronouncement. 
Heard thus, business leaders are no 
longer the shadowy or even menacing 
caricatures of the demagogues. 


Epilogue 


In the early days, the old-line news- 
men greeted the graduates of the 
schools of journalism with amused 
contempt and sometimes with active 
hostility. Now formal preparation for 
a newspaper career is generally ac- 
cepted and respected. Similarly the de- 
partments and schools of public rela- 
tions are establishing stature in their 
special field. They are fortunately de- 
veloping at a time when the schools 
for the older professions are increas- 
ingly aware that all education is based 
on a continuing study of the humani- 
ties; otherwise, our destiny will be 
pinned down by Lilliputian blue-print 
readers and journeymen. “Know-how” 
calls ceaselessly for the leaven of re- 
flective and creative thinking, and the 
ward work of extra-curricular inter- 
ests, responsibilities and exposures re- 
mains a “must” in keeping public rela- 
tions counselors on course. 

An editorial friend has commented 
that my title belies the content of this 
case history which, he says, reflects a 
considerable degree of planning. The 
choice of undergraduate courses and 
the election to go to Wisconsin were 
certainly planned, but the then objec- 
tive was to carry on the family news- 
paper tradition. Even the work with 
Woodlock at A.I.C. was still a part of 
“just growing,” else one would never 
have mounted Rosinante to tilt at 
Negro education. By the time I de- 
cided to resign as secretary of the 
American Arbitration Association and 
establish an office in public relations 
counseling it was too late to plan 
ahead; but the bits and pieces of past 
education and experience fell into a 
useful pattern. 

Perhaps we can compromise by 
emulating the late F.D.R. and saying, 
in retrospect: “We planned it that 
way!” @ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
HAS GONE TO PRISON 


By Bill Dye and 
John Montgomery 


@ At one time, the press reported only 
the bad side of the prison scene: riots, 
escapes, and political scandals. There 
was a reason for this—no other infor- 
mation was available. 

Today, things are different! By 
using simple good public relations 
measures, inmate writers have fig- 
uratively opened prison gates for the 
public. 

With information, comes under- 
standing; with understanding, accept- 
ance. The public is now more readily 
accepting men who are paroled and 
discharged into their communities, and 
with this acceptance, many men are 
going on to become upstanding citi- 
zens. 

Unlike the state parks and conser- 
vation departments, the Corrections 
Commission has no reason to adver- 
tise services. After all, what could be 
said? “Come to our prison—we have 
rehabilitation?” 

Nevertheless, the public must be in- 
formed. The job falls to the inmate— 
who, after all, is the person that bene- 


e Bill Dye is a native of Tennes- 
see. John Montgomery is a veteran 
of the Korean conflict, United 
States Air Force. Both are resi- 
dents of the State Prison of South- 
ern Michigan, said to be _ the 
world’s largest. In the present arti- 
cle they discuss various aspects of 
an enormously important social 
problem: how men who have been 
imprisoned can re-establish them- 
selves in the “outside” world. @ 


fits most from good public relations. 
Specifically, it is the inmate writers, 
like ourselves, who act as the prison’s 
public relations department. 

Our methods are the simple, sure- 
fire result getters of all public relations 
operations—the reporting of valuable 
services rendered to society. 


Value of good public relations 


In the last few years, the inmates of 
the world’s largest prison, the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan, have 
realized the value of good public rela- 
tions between prisoners and the citi- 
zens of the world “outside.” With this 
realization, the SMP inmate writers 
have made the road of the released 
prisoner much smoother as a result of 
their work. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of good public relations prac- 
ticed by the inmate writers is the pub- 
licising of the American Red Cross 
Blood Donor Program at SMP. 

For almost five years the American 
Red Cross has visited the prison six 
times each year to collect badly needed 
blood from prisoner donors. From the 
first, the inmates came forward eagerly, 
and without promise of recompense, 
to give blood. But now, the public- 
spirited desire to accept social respon- 
sibility is greater, with the realization 
that people outside are becoming 
aware. 

Through objective news reporting 
the public was informed of the in- 
mates’ desire to help the society they 
felt they had wronged. As the blood 
totals mounted higher, it reached the 
point where the men of Southern 
Michigan Prison captured the title of 


“The World’s Champion Blood Do- 
nors.” Each drive made news, which 
informed the public about the pris- 
oners. 

When stories filed by the inmate 
writers broke into print in newspapers 
and magazines throughout the state, 
members of a local Veteran’s organi- 
zation, the Seabee’s Veterans of Amer- 
ica, read them with great interest. 
They recognized the good the pris- 
oners were accomplishing. To show 
appreciation and acceptance of the 
men for their efforts, the organization 
presented the prisoners with a gold 
cup, appropriately inscribed: “The 
World’s Champion Blood Donors.” 

Seeing the public relations angle, 
and at the same time wishing to inspire 
other prisons to greater blood contri- 
butions, the Spectator Staff, SMP’s in- 
mate newspaper staff, decided to put 
the title and trophy on the line—open 
to any prison in the country who could 
top their record in the leaky arm de- 
partment. 

The announcement was written as a 
news item and sold to newspapers and 
syndicates, getting nation-wide cover- 
age. As was expected, the Spectator’s 
plan brought out the competitive spirit 
of convicts across the nation. Soon the 
Ohio State Reformatory claimed the 
coveted cup by beating the SMP rec- 
ord of 1127 pints over 100 pints. Their 
reign was short lived, however. A week 
later, the Michigan Reformatory con- 
quered the champs by pumping out 
the staggering total of 1254 pints of 
blood. 

At the last drive, the SMP donors 
set an all time high that will be prac- 
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tically impossible to top—1476 pints 
of blood in a single drawing. The tro- 
phy is now home to stay—they hope. 

This public relations operation 
served two purposes: First, it in- 
creased the amount of blood in the 
Red Cross Blood banks. Secondly, it 
was the news the competition made. 
Each time the blood record was 
topped, it was news with a human in- 
terest. It enabled the citizens of free 
society to realize that the majority of 
men behind the walls of prison are 
still human beings. 


Worthy causes 


Many another worthy cause sup- 
ported by prisoners has turned out to 
be effective as a public relations in- 
strument. The March of Dimes annual 
collection drew over $2500.00—an- 
other record-breaking drive. This sum 
came from contributors whose average 
wage is only 15¢ a day. Yet the per 
Capita prisoner donation exceeded the 
national per capita donation! 

The Red Feather drive had similar 
results, and throughout the year the 
prisoners donate money to such causes 
as the United Negro College Fund, 
the Propagation of The Faith, Easter 
Seals—which are, by the way, folded 
and enclosed in envelopes by the pris- 
oners for the entire Jackson Coynty 
area. 

Sammy Norber, one of the most ac- 
tive men in any worthy movement, 
and a member of the record-shattering 
March of Dimes Drive Committee, 
has just won the Dale Carnegie “Good 
Human Relations Award” because of 
his willingness to give unstintingly of 
his time and money in any cause. 
Sammy is typical of the calibre of men 
in prison who are responsible for the 
success of the prison public relations 
program. , 

Besides the money the men donate, 
they give of their time and talent to 
aid these charities. When a local Jack- 
son radio station sponsored an all 
night marathon for the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Fund, the inmates sent a tape 
of their best talent to help fill out the 
long hours between dusk and dawn. 
Incidently, the “DeeJay” responsible 
for the program was an SMP “gradu- 
ate,” who had been accepted in the 
community on his merit, because the 
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citizens had a better understanding of 
men in prison. 

A few years ago, this man’s story 
would have been much different. He 
would have left the prison under the 
dark stigma of “ex-con.” Now that the 
inmate writers have been informing 
the public of the intensive rehabilita- 
tion program carried on in present day 
prisons, and of the inmates’ desire to 
become better citizens, much of this 
stigma has been removed. 

The public is becoming more fa- 
miliar with prisoners and their prob- 
lems. Consequently, released convicts 
are finding public acceptance easier to 
earn. 

In addition to publicising the good 
actions of the inmates themselves, the 
public relations program has brought 
many celebrities into the prison, either 
in person or by way of tape. 


6,000 nephews 


The lady with 6,000 nephews—all 
of them in prison—“Aunt” Ruby 
Jones, is the most popular of the pris- 
oners’ friends. Ruby is a U. S. O. Unit 
leader who had brought many shows 
into the prison to help the men in- 
crease the total pints of blood given. 
Each year, on New Year’s Day and 
two or three times a year for the blood 
drives, she brings Detroit entertainers 
so that the men may know that their 
efforts are being appreciated. She has 
been so well received by the men at 
the prison that several letters have 
been written to TV producers, asking 
that she appear on their shows and tell 
her story. She has given much of her 
time and talents in order to make time 
a little more endurable for the pris- 
oners. 

The letters resulted in her being 
selected as a contestant on the “Big 
Pay-Off” show. When Ruby was on 
the show, she was asked about her 
6,000 nephews and she told the audi- 
ence what a warm, human bunch of 
fellows they were. This was good pub- 
lic relations for her 6,000 nephews. 

Mickey Shorr, a Detroit TV and 
radio personality, came into the prison 
to emcee a show and he presented the 
first Clarence V. McGuire Award to 
Ruby Jones. This is a special award 
given to civilians who have rendered 
outstanding services in behalf of SMP 


Mr. Dye 


inmates. This was a big story and ap- 
peared in several newspapers. 

Rubinoff, the famous violinist, gave 
a concert for the inmates at SMP. He 
was so impressed by the men that he 
told the papers, “These men were the 
greatest audience I have ever played 
for.” 

An inmate violin maker was so im- 
pressed with the Maestro’s music on 
his $50,000 “Strad” that he presented 
him with a hand made violin. Rubin- 
off played his gift and complimented 
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Mr. Montgomery 


its maker on the tone. Pictures of this 
and news stories were distributed as 
press releases to outside publications. 

The variety shows presented in 
prison are most valuable. The free 
world performers mingle with the men, 
talk to them, and realize how human 
and likable they are in actuality. 
Every visitor from the “outside” is a 
potential public relations agent for the 
prisoners. They talk to their family, 
friends, and acquaintances about their 
impression of the prisoners they have 
met and liked. Their friends will more 
readily accept a released prisoner 
back into their community for this 
reason. 
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The Ground Observer Corps, the 
annual Christmas Toy Repair drive, 
donations of leather and hobbycraft 
articles to orphans and sick children, 
the baking and donating of cakes to 
downtown charities and many more 
are all the sort of worthwhile activi- 
ties that make news and help build 
public awareness of men in prison. 

Inmate DeeJays who write to out- 
side DeeJays and keep them posted 
on the prison scene are doing a good 
job with public relations. It has re- 
sulted in many guests coming into the 
prison—and these guests have the 
vehicle to tell the public about what 
they saw there. An informed public 
is an accepting one. 

Good public opinion is important 
to every company; it is absolutely es- 
sential to an organization that sells an 
intangible. There are no bright pack- 
ages, no tricky gadgets, and the fin- 
ished product of prison rehabilitation 
is not a thing, but a person—a morally 
reborn person going back to a new life 
in free society. 


The five point Public Relations pro- | 


gram carried out in prison includes: 

1. The names of “ex-cons” who 
not only have left prison and “gone 
straight” but who have become well 
known and prominent citizens in the 
free world community. 

2. The warden and other prison 
officials cooperate by taking active 
part in civic affairs and by effectively 
bringing attention to the good and 
noteworthy deeds “cons” render to the 
free world communities. They inform 
the public of the true facts of modern 
prison rehabilitation programs. 

3. They notify the newspapers each 
time an individual “con” does some- 
thing noteworthy or beneficent for so- 
ciety. 

4. They have inaugurated a pro- 
gram to enlighten businessmen about 
the many talented—and competent— 
men who are eagerly seeking a chance 
to prove their dependability, and 
honesty, as well as their ability. These 
are handled as human interest fea- 
tures. Editors love them! 

5. Realizing the whole story of 
prison and. prisoners is a never end- 
ing parade of human interest, the 
prison public relations men continu- 
ally seek and find stories for the press, 
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magazines, radio and television. Some 
of these have resulted in important 
magazine and newspaper articles that 
have earned national prominence; and 
some of the inmate writers are so well 
established by now that newspapers 
and syndicates turn to them for infor- 
mation and comment on any prison 
topic. 

These public relations policies used 
by inmate writers are applicable to 
any field. The inmate writers are pub- 
licising the service rendered to the 
public by prison inmates, just as a 


large corporation might publicize the 
service of its products. 

After all, a prison’s product is en- 
lightened men, who have made a mis- 
take, returning to the embrace of so- 
ciety. Their goal—to have society ac- 
cept and understand their product. 

Society is doing this! Men have 
gone out to jobs in business and indus- 
try. They have been accepted in the 
radio field as writers and production 
staff men. They have been admitted to 
colleges and have been given positions 
of trust. @ 
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The Public Relations 


Corporate Separation 


By Dudley L. Parsons 


@ The public relations of “merger” 
has had its due attention over the past 
few years; the communications side of 
“separation” has rarely been spelled 
out. When they do come, however, 
these divisions bring with them pro- 
vocative problems, some of which are 
dealt with in the case history that fol- 
lows. 

Because it concerns an unusual or- 
ganization, this instance is far from 
typical; yet because of the corpora- 
tion’s widely disparate audiences and 
their very divergent interests, it does 
point up a number of areas to be con- 
sidered when an overt but friendly 
split occurs. We should note at once 
that because there were no outside 
stockholders in this case, we were not 
concerned with stockholder interests, 
nor were timing and judgment affected 
by the legal or stogk exchange con- 
siderations ordinarily so prominent in 
a corporate divorce or “spin-off.” In 
contrast, we were able to place first 
things first on the basis of considera- 
tions of public relations and communi- 
cations. 


A divided personality 


Research Corporation, subject of 
this case, represented two radically 
different pictures to the people impor- 
tant to it. On one side, large utilities 


Mr. Parsons is Chairman of the 
Board, Parsons & Nathans, Inc., 
New York public relations firm. 
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and industries saw it as a supplier of 
complex and expensive equipment 
that solved air pollution problems or 
recovered valuable by-products that 
otherwise literally went up the chim- 
ney. This is the manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

On the other, scientists and institu- 
tions of higher learning saw it as a 
supplier of money for research in 
physics, chemistry, nutrition and engi- 
neering. This same audience also knew 
it as a manager of patents for colleges, 
universities and other institutions, as 
well as for a few individual inventors. 
This side of the organization is a 
charitable foundation. 

In the manufacturing arena, Re- 
search Corporation competed for cus- 
tomer dollars with some giants in the 
industry, and competed successfully, 
to judge by its earnings and reputa- 
tion. In scientific research and philan- 
thropy, it also competed with some 
giants—in this case other foundations 
with far greater funds for grants. Here 
its competition was less fierce, be- 
cause it had staked out for itself a 
largely neglected area: the budding re- 
search of young scientists that could 
be advanced by relatively few but well- 
placed dollars. 

The ties between the two Research 
activities were partly historical and, 
because the foundation money came 
in large part from manufacturing, 
partly financial. 


A scientist and entrepreneur 


In its diversity, Research Corpora- 
tion was following faithfully in the 


path set for it in 1912 by its founder, 
Frederick Gardner Cottrell, a man 
even more-sided than his creation. 
Cottrell was a scientist, an entre- 
preneur, a teacher and, not inciden- 
tally, a philanthropist. 

Cottrell, the scientist, had invented 
a workable system of electrical pre- 
cipitation to remove solid particles 
from gases. Cottrell the entrepreneur 
knew the potential value of his pat- 
ents. Cottrell the teacher knew the 
problems of the young scientist trying 
to finance the earliest stages of re- 
search. Cottrell the philanthropist de- 
cided to do something about it. 

The organization he founded was 
beautiful in its original simplicity. The 
income from his patents and others 
that like-minded inventors might con- 
tribute would be used as grants-in- 
aid for investigations in the physical 
sciences, particularly basic research, 
the hardest of all to finance because it 
requires the greatest skill to visualize 
and promises the least in the way of 
immediate results. 

Shortly, however, a technological 
bug developed in the plan. Licensing 
the patents to industry carried with it 
no control over the engineering that 
could make or break an installation. 
To insure results for users of precipi- 
tation equipment, Research Corpora- 
tion gradually took over the engineer- 
ing function, then manufacturing, in- 
stalling and servicing of the units. Re- 
search Corporation found itself with a 
business, not just income-producing 
patents. Thus began the dichotomy 
that years later led to the ‘corporate 
separation. 
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During these years, the manufac- 
turing business had grown into a $2,- 
000,000 plant in Bound Brook, N. J., 
where several hundred employees 
engineered and built the units. It had 
set up sales offices in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and San Francisco and 
spread its field force out across the 
world and in every major industrial 
area of the United States. 


Grants for science 


Meanwhile, the foundation activity, 
working out of its own headquarters 
in New York and field offices in the 
Midwest and West, had successfully 
placed over $8,000,000 in various 
promising researches. This money 
came from the manufacturing business 
and the licensing of patents. In mak- 
ing its grants, it had supported the 
work of more than 1000 young scien- 
tists whose proposals had survived the 
rigid screening process set up to assure 
that the grants dollars were spent 
where they had the greatest potential. 
Among its grantees were Ernest Law- 
rence, whose idea for a cyclotron was 
nourished into being with the help of 
Research grants, and Robert Wood- 
ward, who accomplished the synthesis 
of cortisone with similar aid a genera- 
tion later. Research Corporation came 
to be known to scholars and scientists 
not for the munificence of its grants 
but for its ability to pick the budding 
scientists who could contribute to 
scientific knowledge. 

Cottrell’s scheme had paid off hand- 
somely in terms of scientific contribu- 
tions financed by the proceeds’ of his 
patents and those of others who later 
followed his precept. Yet it had be- 
come only too evident that the manu- 
facturing business and the foundation 
activities were splitting the seams of 
the single corporate garment they 
wore. 

When the separation idea, long 
talked about, finally began to take 
form, public relations counsel initiated 
plans to make the split not only pain- 
less but, if possible, profitable in pub- 
lic relations values. 


The name problem 


One of the first hurdles was the 
name. If a new name should be ap- 
plied to the foundation activity, a 


major portion of the communications 
job would have to be done in the edu- 
cational and scientific world. Estab- 
lished names such as Research Cor- 
poration Grants, the Research Cor- 
poration Annual Scientific Awards, 
Research Corporation itself, all had 
positive recognition in educational and 
scientific circles. A new name here 
would have definite disadvantages. 

If the new name should go to the 
precipitation business, the bigger com- 
munications job would be in the in- 
dustrial area. Here, there was com- 
mercial value in the name. Advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, direct sales 
effort and, of course, the product itself 
had established the name as synony- 
mous with quality, service and relia- 
bility. A new name would bring real 
problems here too. 

As it developed, the decision was to 
retain the old name, Research Cor- 
poration, for the foundation activity 
and to call the manufacturing busi- 
ness “Research-Cottrell, Inc.’ While 
this was not a solution to the long-run 
public relations problem of avoiding 
the name “Foundation,” it did ease the 
mechanics of the changeover. For the 
new name we had a more homogenous 
industrial group as our major audi- 
ence. Furthermore, the advertising 
program of the manufacturing busi- 
ness was now available for use in help- 
ing solve a part of the communications 
problem in the name change. 

There were sound reasons for the 
choice of the hyphenated name. It pre- 
served the word “Research” and it 
capitalized on another meaning of the 
founder’s name—this a recognized 
dictionary meaning for “cottrell” as 
an electrical precipitation device. 

As the industrial group became the 
primary target, the scientific-educa- 
tional audience seemed to warrant 
little special attention since it would 
be largely unaffected by the new name 
or the actual separation. All other 
audiences originally considered, how- 
ever, remained: employees of the two 
activities, customers, suppliers and the 
plant community. 

The first formal piece of communi- 
cations was a written statement of the 
facts of the separation, the reasons for 
it and its effect on the interested 
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groups. Intended actually as a policy 
statement, this eventually took the 
form of a master news release upon 
which all subsequent communications, 
oral and written, would be based. 

As the target date set for the sepa- 
ration drew closer, a program of com- 
munications and a tentative timetable 
were established with responsibilities 
assigned for each segment. Because of 
the possibility of misunderstandings 
among employees, it was decided that 
they should be notified directly—and 
first—by letters to their homes. Cus- 
tomers would be sent printed an- 
nouncements and, in special cases, 
individual letters. Business publica- 
tions and the New York and commu- 
nity papers would be given the entire 
master release, with the latter also re- 
ceiving some strictly local data. Sup- 
pliers were to get announcements and 
letters where they seemed indicated. 
The house organ, which was to con- 
tinue to be distributed to employees of 
both Research Corporation and of Re- 
search-Cottrell, Inc., would follow 
through with complete details. 

Drafts were started of letters to all 
employees, giving the same basic facts 
as the master release, but each con- 
taining specifics appropriate to its 
audience. Because Research-Cottrell 
employees would be transferred, in 
effect, to a new payroll, they were*to 
be given full assurance that their serv- 
ice, pension and other rights would not 
be affected in any way and, although 
there would be changes in top job 
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titles, that there would be no basic 
changes in management personnel. 

To repeat the background informa- 
tion and to fill in further detail for 
both employee groups, several col- 
lateral stories and items on the separa- 
tion were scheduled for the issue of 
the joint house organ that would fol- 
low the public announcement. In ad- 
dition to the major news story, again 
based on the master release, the issue 
would carry a capsule corporate his- 
tory, a brief biography of the general 
manager of the manufacturing divi- 
sion who was slated to be the new 
president of Research-Cottrell, and 
lists of officers and directors of both 
Research and Research-Cottrell. 

A printed announcement was pre- 
pared to present the new name for Re- 
search-Cottrell and to mark the elec- 
tion of the president. It was to be 
mailed to most customers and sup- 
pliers while certain others would re- 
Ceive individual letters from the sales 
manager or the purchasing agent, 
using material extracted from the mas- 
ter release. 

As the planning went on, back- 
ground and current information on the 
separation was fed to the personnel 
manager for quick use if needed to 
scotch rumors. When drafts of the 
various communications were com- 
pleted, they were to be given to the 
personnel man as source material for 
bulletin board notices, memos or other 
messages to be released in the event 
misunderstandings developed. Similar 
data were to be given to salesmen and 
other key men who dealt with cus- 
tomers directly and to field men work- 
ing at customers’ plants. 

A new logo was designed for Re- 
search-Cottrell advertisements, using 
the same layout and type faces as be- 
fore, but linking the new name to Re- 
search Corporation during the transi- 
tion period. New designs were pre- 
pared for letterheads and other printed 
materials received by customers, sup- 
pliers and others outside the company. 

Dozens of other forms and com- 
munications were also listed for 
change, some immediately, others 
more leisurely. Among them were 
checks, sales literature, telephone and 
directory listings, engineering draw- 
ings and reports, bulletins, forms, 


plant signs and property identification 
signs. 

While work was started on many 
of these projects early, the usual num- 
ber of delays developed and for one 
reason and another the separation date 
was pushed farther and farther away. 
At each revision of the timetable our 
impatience was balanced by our grati- 
tude for the extra working days. 

Finally a hard date was fixed to 
coincide with the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. One week before, a memo 
—the last of a long series—went out 
to all hands with assigned functions 
to set dates, tasks and responsibilities 
day by day. All communications had 
been prepared and approved, ready 
for use after the meeting of the Board. 
The directors met as scheduled, made 
the myriad decisions required, created 
the new company, elected the new 
officers and made the separation an 
actuality. 

One by one the communications 
were released according to the time- 
table. Letters to employees were 
mailed three days prior to the legal 
separation. Announcements and let- 
ters to customers and suppliers went 
out the day before. News stories were 
released on separation day. Current 
ads carried the new and old names in 
the logo and about the same time the 
first of the news items began appear- 
ing in the business papers. Two weeks 
later, the house organ was published 
with the complete of information. 

Once started, the actual program 
of communications clicked along 
smoothly. The separation of Research 
Corporation from Research-Cottrell 
was quick and effective. Despite the 
multiplicity of detail and the possible 
areas of misunderstanding, no prob- 
lems developed, no rumors started, re- 
markably few questions were asked. 
Apparently all the audiences had in- 
terpreted the separation correctly. 

While a lot of plain hard work was 
involved, the reasons for the graceful 
changeover apparently were: an 
awareness of the interests of the dif- 
ferent groups affected; a plan designed 
to meet the information needs of these 
groups; the whole-hearted cooperation 
of management with its outside coun- 
sel, a timetable that was flexible to the 
point required, then rigid. @ 
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THE CORPORATE FOUNDATION: 
A Practical Vehicle for Aid to Education 


By Maxwell C. King 


@ It has been traditional for business- 
men to “close their ranks” and “ex- 
press concern” over what was “going 
on” in our colleges. 

On the other side of the fence—and 
unfortunately, at times it is almost 
literally a fence—the people in our 
colleges and universities have tended 
to hold their own indignation meet- 
ings about business, particularly about 
what business is “failing to do” for 
higher education. 

It would seem that, instead of pull- 
ing in different directions, business 
and education should come to a real- 
istic and practical understanding about 
the role of the corporation in support- 
ing higher education. It’s not a painful 
process, but instead, a process which 
can be productive, once education and 
business decide to work together in 
common understanding. 


Giving trend is up 


Fortunately, there seems to be a 
trend in this direction—a trend which 
will be of help not only in the present 
situation, but will benefit future gen- 
erations of American citizens. 


@ Most corporations no longer 
question the idea that they ought 
to give money to educational insti- 
tutions. But there is still the prob- 
lem of how to do it. Some months 
ago the JOURNAL published an 
article on this subject by Kenneth 
Rose. In the present article, Mr. 
King suggests a specific approach. 
Mr. King is president of the Pa- 
cific Finance Corporation. @ 


According to the latest Russell Sage 
Foundation survey, the national aver- 
age for corporate giving is only about 
1.24 per cent of net profits, although 
our Federal tax laws allow corpora- 
tions a deduction of five per cent from 
net profits, before taxes, for gifts to 
tax-exempt organizations. In dollars 
and cents, this represents a potential 
of about two billion dollars! 

Opinion surveys give support to 
such use of corporate funds. Opinion 
Research Corporation, of Princeton, 
tells us that 80 per cent of the general 
public approve, and about five per 
cent disapprove. Stockholders were 76 
per cent for, and only 8 per cent 
against using corporate funds to sup- 
port educational institutions. 


Why corporate aid 


But we must not forget that the 
head of a corporation has a primary 
responsibility to his stockholders. Cor- 
porate earnings cannot be disbursed 
willy-nilly. Rather, they must be pru- 
dently invested in well-selected philan- 
thropic, educational and scientific or- 
ganizations. 

Corporate management, no matter 
how strong its sense of civic responsi- 
bility, still must receive a return on 
such investments, in terms of man- 
power, or better public relations, or 
increased community good will and a 
better acceptance of its products and 
services. Why, then, is the corpora- 
tion, an organization dedicated to 
profit, willing to give any money away 
at all? 

The businessman is, by and large, 
a practical man. He knows what his 
future manpower needs are going to 
be. He is aware of the predicted short- 


ages over the next two or three dec- 
ades. For these reasons, he is more 
than sympathetic to the problems fac- 
ing our institutions of higher learning. 
Assuming that the corporation is will- 
ing to support aid to education, the 
question is, of course, how. 


Two types of foundations 


One way is the corporate jounda- 
tion. This type of foundation is usually 
established as an entity, separate from 
the corporation itself, but closely allied 
with it and dependent upon it for 
funds. In many cases, it bears the 
name of the corporation. It can be or- 
ganized in two ways—either as a trust 
or as a corporation. The trust founda- 
tion is formed by an irrevocable trust 
agreement. The company is the grantor 
or creator of the trust, and it is admin- 
istered by personal trustees who are 
usually officers of the sponsoring com- 
pany. 

On the other hand, the corporate 
foundation, as a non-profit organiza- 
tion, is established somewhat like most 
business organizations, and must file 
a certificate of incorporation or char- 
ter under the laws of a chosen state. 
One principal difference between this 
type of foundation and the usual busi- 
ness corporation is that the non-profit 
corporation usually has members, 
rather than stockholders. These mem- 
bers elect directors—quite often in- 
terlocking with the officers and direc- 
tors of the donor company—and they, 
in turn, appoint officers. 

Both of these forms are popular. Of 
141 companies studied by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
85 adopted the corporate form and 56 

Continued on Page 21 
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The Week of November 3rd, 1958 Will Be 
THE MOST IMPORTANT WEEK IN THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS! 


Here Are Some of the Great Events That Will Feature The 
11TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA! 


November 5-6-7, 1958, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


@ A specially-produced two-hour presentation, THE GREAT FORCES SHAPING OUR 
FUTURE, by Henry Luce, C. D. Jackson and other top personalities of Time, Life and 
Fortune. An evaluation of the scientific, technical, social and political forces at work in the 
world today and their significance to the field of public relations. ¢ j 


@ A general session on NEW DIMENSIONS FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS TODAY featuring 1 
a free-for-all discussion with 50 Members of PRSA led by Dr. Samuel Stevens of Chicago, 
described by those in PRSA who have heard him as one of the most provocative minds of 
our time. 


@ A hard-hitting address by former Assistant Secretary of State, Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


@ A full day of public relations idea exchanges. Round tables on scores of topics of utmost 
importance to every public relations professional, covering the Media and Publics of Public 
Relations, 


@ NBC correspondents, Chet Huntley, Merrill Mueller and Morgan Beatty, presenting their 
views on “WHERE THE WORLD STANDS TODAY.” 


@® Outstanding entertainment at every function by popular stage and television personalities. 


@ A major address by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of International Business Machines 
Corporation, and one of the world’s leading young business executives. 


@ An International Breakfast featuring a news-making presentation by United Press Inter- 
national on THE GREAT FORCES SHAPING THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ABROAD, including specially-filmed interviews with world leaders of public opinion. 


@ A unique session bringing you up to date on what is known about public opinion, how ¢ 
it is formed, changed and influenced. i 


@A specially-arranged tour and confidential briefing at the United Nations. 


@ Very special plans for the ladies including sightseeing; arrangements for matinee and 
evening tickets for ‘““My Fair Lady,” “‘The Music Man” and other Broadway productions; 
a luncheon and special program at the world-famous International Airport; and other 
exciting features. 


“And, Much, Much More! 
PLAN TO BE THERE FOR THE MOST EXCITING AND INSPIRING WEEK OF YOUR LIFE! 
PRSA’S 11TH NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


November 5-6-7, 1958 
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the charitable trust. Some favor the 
trust form because of the absence of 
requirements for annual meetings, ap- 
pointment of officers, and the filing of 
various reports which are required 
under the corporate form. A trust is 
also the quickest means of setting up a 
foundation, since, among other ad- 
vantages, the state usually is not in- 
volved in creating it. 

Many companies, however, have 
chosen the corporate form of founda- 
tion because they are familiar with it 
as a framework for doing business and 
believe it has more flexibility than a 
trust. 

The running of the foundation can 
be delegated to company personnel, or 
a trained manager may be hired—the 
latter course a decided advantage for 
the usual medium-sized company. 

It is important to remember that the 
typical company foundation is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether from the huge 
philanthropic institutions like Ford or 
Rockefeller. All of the large, earlier 
foundations were established by indi- 
viduals out of their own personal 
wealth. This wealth was already accu- 
mulated and did not involve stock- 
holders, or the maintenance of a 
profitable, going concern. The amount 
was also sizable enough to justify an 
independent administrative staff. 


Advantages in the foundation 


From the standpoint of the business, 
there are many advantages to a foun- 
dation over other forms of company 
aid to education. It enables the cor- 
poration to continue its educational 
responsibilities independent of the rise 
and fall of profits. During prosperous 
years, a company can contribute to 
the foundation up to five per cent of 
its income before taxes. The tax de- 
duction is allowed at the time the 
funds are put into the foundation, 
even though the foundation may elect 
to hold them in reserve for distribution 
in subsequent years. 

An example of this is a company 
which established a foundation some 
three years ago. During this three- 
year period, the company has enjoyed 
good returns, and has contributed 
some $150,000 annually to the foun- 
dation. Meanwhile, the foundation has 
disbursed only about $50,000 an- 


nually. With this growing reserve, the 
company could, in the event of lean 
profit years in the future, curtail or 
ease up for awhile on its contributions 
to the foundation, without disturbing 
the rate of giving established by the 
foundation. The college is thus per- 
mitted to carry on planned and long- 
range programs without much fear 
that it will have to cut them off in mid- 
stream during periods of low profit 
returns. 

Many businessmen believe—and 
with good reason—that a company’s 
giving program should not be de- 
pendent upon a temporary earnings 
position. It may often happen that 
when corporate funds are least avail- 
able, requests are at their height. The 
foundation offers a way out of that 
problem. 

The corporate foundation, too, 
offers certain tax advantages. Take the 
case of a corporation wishing to make 
a yearly contribution of $10,000 to 
its local university, irrespective of its 
annual profit picture. In 1955, when 


the company’s profits were normal, it 
contributed $10,000. Net cost of the 
contribution, taking into considera- 
tion the 52 per cent corporate income 
tax, was $4800. But in 1956 it had a 
bad year with no net profits. Thus, 
from its committed annual contribu- 
tion of $10,000, it realized no tax ad- 
vantage whatever. 

On the other hand, take the com- 
pany with a similar profit situation in 
1955 and 1956, which decided to use 
the foundation vehicle. In 1955, the 
good profit year, it contributed $20,- 
000 to the foundation, which in turn 
disbursed $10,000 to the university in 
1955 and 1956. Because the company 
contributed the whole amount to the 
foundation in the year when its profits 
were good, its tax savings were far 
greater than those of the first com- 
pany. 

Another tax advantage is that the 
income of the foundation is non-tax- 
able. This is very important when you 
consider that as reserves are built 
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Your annual report goes out to thousands of 
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Annual report research has proved that meaningful 
visual elements are the best way to get your 
facts and figures across to this diverse audience. 
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American News Company, The Franklin National 
Bank, Republic Aviation, High Point Hospital, 
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Public Relations 


Ask us to tell you about the industry-wide 

“dermatitis” prevention campaign which 

won an award for leadership in Associa- 
tion public relations. 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


MOVING SOON? 


Send your change of address to the Circulation Department, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, before you move. 


And be sure to include your postal zone number if you have one. 


Please allow @ne month for changes of address to be processed. 


DESIGNERS 


design and visual format of their important public relation 
messages. Our clients consistently win top industry awards 

~_and,. more important, loads of very enthusiastic comments. 


We ‘translate words into visual impressions . . 
the right impressions . 


exactly 


. tastefully . _ excitingly . . dis: 


tinctively. Important to you? Call or write Designers 3. 


up and residual funds are invested, 
the resulting income can materially 
strengthen the foundation. 

Our tax laws can, of course, be 
modified to create significant changes 
in the favorable tax arrangements the 
foundation enjoys today. For example, 
the Department of Internal Revenue 
has already ruled that scholarships to 
children of employees are fringe bene- 
fits and not unrestricted direct aids to 
education. 

Congress has the tax aspects of cor- 
porate foundations under constant 
surveillance. Our law-makers could 
seriously jeopardize the structure of 
the corporate foundation through tax 
legislation. There have been certain 
abuses of tax laws by some companies 
which used the foundation merely as 
a tax-savings device and not in the 
true spirit of corporate giving to edu- 
cation. Through some tax revisions, 
this situation has been remedied at the 
expense of those companies which, 
while also mindful of tax advantages, 
are wholeheartedly concerned about 
their responsibility to education. 


Many other advantages 


So, the tax advantages of the foun- 
dation should not be the sole reason 
for choosing this as a vehicle for cor- 
porate support to education. The 
foundation actually brings with it 
many other advantages. A foundation 
bearing the name of the company 
clearly establishes it as a good cor- 
porate citizen. And there is no better 
way to sell a corporation to the com- 
munity than by demonstrating that it 
is fully cognizant of its obligations and 
that it is doing something about them. 

The foundation also tends to result 
in a much better administration of the 
company giving program. The weak- 
nesses of much corporate giving today 
include such approaches as “Sit back 
and wait,” or “The old college tie,” as 
well as pressure from clients and cus- 
tomers to favor their particular pet 
causes. The trained foundation man- 
ager, familiar with the problems of 
corporate giving, can develop long- 
range policies and plans, and insure 
the most effective use of the available 
funds. Such management does much 
to eliminate the rash of year-end giv- 
ing which occurs in many businesses. 
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When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum, Payable in advance. 


DEADLINE: Ist of month preceding 
publication date. 


Positions Wanted 


Woman, B. A., English major, age 30. Thor- 
ough, accurate, creative. Experience diversi- 
fied in P. R., secretarial, business. Seeking 
more demanding responsibilities as execu- 
tive asst. or other. BOX FE-9. 


TO TIMBUCTU 

Scheduling off-beat trip, French West 
Africa, Ghana, Congo, Kenya, Ethiopia 
via freighter, air, river, car. Will be glad to 
discuss photographic coverage and report- 
ing you might need. BOX JW-9. 


Available for full-time, part-time or free- 
lance public relations, publicity, advertising, 
sales promotion, copywriting and editing in 
Ft. Lauderdale area. Dependable, capable, 
experienced, aggressive. BOX M§J-9. 


Cultural anthropologist, male, background 
in industrial design, seeks PR work—experi- 
enced client-contacts, programming. BOX 
FS-9. 


Mature national association PR executive 
available as Washington representative on 
contact basis. Excellent contacts, particularly 
in agriculture, allied fields. A.B. economics, 
plus graduate study; some foreign experi- 
ence. In present position 10 years. Home 
owner, well established in clubs, church, 
community activities. Consider full time as 
Washington anchor man for qualified PR 
concern. Resume and references on re- 
quest. BOX HK-9. 


“HAVE EDUCATION — WILL WORK.” 
Public Relations Officer, U. S. Army. Col- 
lege graduate, Speech: radio-dramatics. 
BOX HF-9. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 

FOR SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

on retainer or per diem basis. Experienced and 
nationally traveled with leading PR firm in New 
York and Washington offices; in investment pro- 
motion; as Navy Public Information officer in 
Pentagon. BOX FD-9. 


Individual prejudice and favor fade 
into the background when the foun- 
dation is charged with organizing the 
corporate program of giving. 

All these reasons—independence 
from the rise and fall of profits—tax 
advantages—good public relations— 
better administration—point to the 
foundation as an ideal medium for 
corporate giving. 


Disadvantages, too 


There are some disadvantages, too, 
in the corporate foundation. 

There is, first of all, the expense of 
management. If the foundation pro- 
gram is handled informally, the ex- 
pense is negligible. If it is handled for- 
mally, it costs more. However, since 
the cost can be assessed to the non- 
taxable foundation, this disadvantage 
is considerably lessened. 


Mr. King 


Another possible deterrent is that 
the foundation becomes a target for all 
types of solicitation. The traffic to the 
front door of a foundation creates 
problems where keen assessment and 
discretion must be exercised. 

Once in a while, stockholder mis- 
understandings arise about the foun- 
dation. This situation can be fore- 
stalled by keeping stockholders in- 
formed at all times about the role of 
the foundation, its relationship with 
the company, and how it benefits the 
company to assume _ responsibility 
toward education. 

And the corporate foundation is be- 
lieved by many businessmen to be the 
best type of corporate program for 
serving the needs of our colleges and 
universities. 

Business has a big stake in our sys- 
tem of higher education. This is a 
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Have Typewriter, Will Travel 

to firm that needs a clear thinking, self- 
starter to help in all phases of public rela- 
tions. Have practical writing experience 
(free lance, publicity, weekly newspaper, in- 
dustrial editing), can produce while being 
trained in your organization. Salary second- 
ary to career potential, College grad, young, 
presently employed. Details on request. 
BOX TR-9. 


SERIOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
job, involving writing, research and _per- 
sonal contact, wanted by serious, but gre- 
garious young woman. Background of re- 
porting, editing, article writing, convention 
work. Will travel. Prefer Chicago-Eastern 
area. BOX MC-9. 


PR MATERIALS—Budget holdown on 
top PR staffing? But now and then you 
need professional PR speeches, articles, fea- 
tures, presentations, kits, other services? 
Get former director international PR pro- 
gram to prepare materials as and when 
needed. Call Prewitt, OR 4-7195 (NYC) 
or BOX BV-9. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 

Medium-sized manufacturing firm seeks 
public relations director to work with presi- 
dent to carry out complete public relations 
program for multi-plant organization in sup- 
port of modern marketing program. Require 
versatile man skilled in internal and external 
communications techniques. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for growth in company with top level 
recognition of public relations role in the in- 
dustrial corporation. Submit full resumé, 
photo, state salary requirements. BOX GR-9. 


point which should be emphasized 
again and again. Business cannot af- 
ford to be indifferent about education, 
since our business-industrial complex 
demands more and more college- 
trained manpower. 

Business and education must strive 
to understand that they are actually 
linked to one another by a reciprocal 
stewardship—business to support 
higher education, and education to 
turn out an increasing number of 
trained graduates. @ 
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This and other topics are in our current news- 
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Letters 
To the Editor 


The Editor: 


Early this year a national Mass Com- 
munications History Center was estab- 
lished at the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison. It is the first center 
in the nation dedicated to the collection 
and preservation of historic materials 
from all phases of mass communica- 
tions. 

The Center had an impressive be- 
ginning—it was launched with a sym- 
posium on the role of the modern com- 
mentator with guest panelists Quincy 
Howe, Louis P. Lochner, Austin Kip- 
linger and Gunnar Back. 

It already holds significant collections 


Reach... 


every radio and TV station in the coun- 
try with your releases for less than the 
cost of postage. Use of your releases re- 
ported. Write for complete information. 
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Three years—$18.00 


Three years—$22.50 


We'll be glad to send you any information you wish. Just write or 


call the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Avenue, New 
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of basic resource material from sucn 
leading mass media figures as Charles C. 
Collingwood, Robert S. Allen, Henry 
Cassidy, Joseph C. Harsch, Robert W. 
Sarnoff, Edgar Ansel Mowerer, Clifton 
Utley and many others. 

The new Center was actually initiated 
in 1955 when Hans V. Kaltenborn con- 
tributed his massive personal and public 
files to the State Historical Society. 
Since then it has grown rapidly, encom- 
Passing, in its field of collection, radio, 
television, press, movies and public re- 
lations. 

In public relations collecting, the 
Center has turned up a fact that appears 
to be unique in that field: many sig- 
nificant public relations trends today are 
being hammered out around the confer- 
ence table, passed on via the telephone 
or word of mouth. As one public rela- 
tions man commented recently, “Things 
just trickle down.” Consequently, this 
creates something of a vacuum for the 
collector of the manuscript or typed 
document, the raw material of historical 
research. 

Although sometimes hampered by 
over-zealous office staffs “houseclean- 
ing” back files (and thereby destroying 
much material that would benefit future 
historians and scholars), the Center is 
making steady progress in collecting 
material in the public relations field. 

Contributed materials are carefully 
cataloged, filed and made immediately 
available to the writing and researching 
public. (Some collections, however, are 
placed under restriction by the donor 
for a certain time period.) The Center 
has become a rich depository for mass 
media history and scholarly research; 
new evaluations and sound assessments 
of our mass communications industry 
are expected to result from its establish- 
ment. 

Of particular interest to the Center 
are the records and papers of public re- 
lations pioneers and basic background 
data on the development of the public 
relations profession. Also needed are 
materials from the field of publicity, 
public opinion measurement, advertis- 
ing and influential public relations tech- 
niques. 

Inquiries regarding the Center should 
be addressed to: Mass Communications 
History Center, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 816 State Street, Madison 
6, Wis. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia McGinnis 
Director, Public Contacts 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
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Do you have 


something to sell... 


or a story to tell... 


through 


Public Relations Executives ? 


Then... 


/S/e Remember, your company’s exhibit can do both in 
() New York at the 11th National Conference of the 


Public Relations Society of America, November 5-7, 
Way, 1958. We have a few booths left. Wire or call PLaza 
1-1940 for exhibit information now! Or fill out 


“| coupon below. 


Please send me information on booths available at the 11th National Conference in New York. 
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